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Irrigation. 

Although the principles of irrigation have been 
known from time immemorial—& altho’ ever since 
we have had ought to do with the Farmer, at least 
once ayear,we have given a few suggestions upon the 
subject—yet our farmers in this vicinity are slow 
to practice it, even when they are most convenient- 
ly situated for sodoing. What is irrigation? It is 
conveying or applying water where we can do it 
conveniently to our land. There are at least two 
ways or modes of doing this. One is, by flowing 
land and covering it with water. Another is, by 
leading streams of water in cireuitous channels 
around and around, and about and along where you 
can get itto run. Those who have low lands with 
a stream running through them can practice the 
former. And those who have hill farms can prac- 
tise the latter. One farmer in this town, Mr. M. B 
Sears, has tried and is trying the latter method, and 
we are exceedingly mistaken if he will not be in 
the end, amply paid for the trouble he has taken to 
form the proper channels for the water. The oper- 
ation is exceedingly simple and now is the time to 
practice it, because now water is the most plenty, 
Suppose you have a side hill, and the springs above 
you, and the rills formed by the melting snow & 
rains are overflowing and coming down upon you, 
It spreads itself out, seeking the depressed places 
and swales saturates them with water, soaks your 
land in those places and up comes the aquatic gras- 
ses, or swale grasses, as some call them. Now if 
you should examine the premises—beginning as 
high up as you can and trace your eye along, you 
would in a moment see that you could cut a small 
furrow with your plough, almost level but not quite 
running this way and that as crooked as a serpent 
along which you could conduct the water which is 
uow drenching your swales, and thus in effect 
spread it more equally over your pemises, and re- 
ceive a greater amount of benefit from it,—and 
whence arises the benefit? You know very well 
that water is absolutely necessary for the growth 
of plants; you know very well that the roots sup- 
ply the branches, and leaves, and flowers, with sap, 
and you know that sap is probably nothing more 
than water, having the matter necessary for the nu- 
trition of the plant dissolved in it. All water, unless 
it has been distilled, and even that sometimes,holds 
in solution certain salts and other matters. And 
these salts and certain matters are the food of plants. 
Without their being dissolved they cannot get into 
the exceedingly small pores or tubes of the vegeta- 
ble. A dry piece of manure might be for ages in 
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contact’ ‘th a plant and do it no good, but bring 
water ip ontact with it, and whatever there may 
be in it which can be dissolved by water will be dis- 
solved, and changed to a state fitted to pass into the 
roots, and thence over the whole plant and become 
assimilated and incorporated with it and make the 
body thereof. Now this being the case, will it not 
be better to spread this water which would other- 
wise rush down in a large body together, carrying 
with it so much nutrive matter and losing it in some 
bog or swamp or pond, more evenly over the soil? 
Carry it round in little channels, applying thereby, 
a little to this grass root, and a little to that, for grass 
roots, you are aware, make grass tops,and grass tops 
cut and dried and housed or rather barned, make 
excellent food for cattle during the winter. We 
know a great many farms in this goodly state of 
ours, that would be exceedingly benefitted by this 
practice. Why not get about itthen? Why, /a- 
ther never did and I won't. 


Inflamation of the Stomach in a 
Cow. 

A very valuable cow belonging to Mr. P. Harris 
of this town, died the other day, and as every do- 
mestic animal which dies of disease should be—it 
was examined after death, or in Doctor talk, she 
“underwent a post mortem examination.” She was 
a favorite cow, the only only one that her owner 
kept, and was in prime order, being fat at the time. 
Four days before, if we mistake not, she had a 
calf, did well excepting that her udder was rather 
hard and distended but did not appear to be inflam- 
ed or sore. ‘The next day or day after that,she was 
turned out, when she drank pretty freely of water 
at the usual watering place. At night she appear- 
ed to be sick and would not eat. A spoonful of 
salt petre was given, but without any effect—the 
next day she lost the use of her limbs and could not 
stand,—laid with her chin resting on the floor, ap- 
parently distressed very much, and her breathing 
accompanied with,a kind of moaning—pulse beat 
quick—eyes dull—nose dry—extremities cold, and 
a slight discharge of matter from her nostrils. Thor- 
oughwort tea was poured down her as warm as she 
bear, and in pretty generous doses. This started 
the sweat upon her nose, but did not materially mit- 
igate the pain. Her horns were bored into with 
a gimblet and found to be hollow, but no matter 
was discharged except a little blood. Her distress 
increased and she died with spasms and convulsions, 
On opening, all the organs appeared to be in a heal- 
thy condition until we came to the stomach. On 
opening this, most of the inner coating of the first 
or large stomach, appeared of a light pink color, 
and it pealed off with the slightest touch—this 
stomach was not unnaturally full,—the manyfolds 
also exhibited the same appearance—but if any 
thing were much more inflamed, the lining or mem- 
brane in the folds being brighter colored,separating 
more easily, and was as tender as wet brown pa- 
per. No diseased appearance was found in the re- 
gion of the horns or in other parts of the body. 


Tue Srason.—The weather has been chilly and 
cold—on the night of the 17th, the ground closed 








up again—hard and solid. There is a large quan- 
tity of snow in the forest yet, which will probably 
keep the atmosphere hereabouts, comfortly cool for 
a spell. 


New Spinning Wheel. 

We examined, the other day, an exceedingly 
simple contrivance for spinning wool or worsted, 
or for doing any thing else that is usually done up- 
on the common domestic spinning wheel, invented 
by Capt. L. Norcross of Dixfield, Me. The ma- 
chine is small, light, and portable. It may set up- 
on a table and the spinner sit down by it, and per- 
form her operations without travelling back and 
forward and making a long journey of steps while 
sPinning a skein, asin the old system. ‘Two posts 
about a foot high are put upon a piece of plank, say 
two feet long and a foot wide, a shaft passes from 
one post to the other. On one end of the shaft is a 
crank and on the other a cog wheel, say 8 or 10 in- 
ches diameter. The spindle is made in the usua; 
form, but instead of a common whirr or pully for 
the band to play on, it has an endless screw into 
which the cogs of the wheel match. Thus by tur- 
ning the crank the spindle is made to revolve. The 
speed of the spindle may be regulated by propor- 
tioning the machinery according to the wants of 
the operator. Mr. Norcross has secured a patent 
for it, and we doubt not will be well rewarded for 
his ingenuity. 

Stump Lifter. 

Mr. Norcross has also invented a new machine 
for lifting out stumps, & we wish many of our far- 
mers would use this or some other, for the purpose 
of ridding themselves of the multitude of these in- 
cumbrances which are so plenty in all new coun- 
tries. Did you ever make a calculation how much 
land you would of course gain by pulling them out? 

Mr. Norcross’ machine consists of a large screw 
placed in a large nut, and this nut is affixed to legs 
like those of a surveyor’s compass, These, being 
sufficiently strong,are placed above the stump, and 
it is then grappled to the screw by chains or hooks. 
A large sweep like that used in some old fashioned 
cider mills having a nut to fit the screw, is put up- 
on the screw, and horses or oxen hitched on to the 
other end and the stump elevated by driving round 
the sweep. A patent is also secured on this, and 
as we before observed, we hope it will be the means 
of stirring our farmers who have more stumps in 
their way than they want, to use this or some other 
contrivance for ousting them. 





Geology of Farms. 


By Geology is meant that science or knowledge 
which describes the structure of the earth. The 
Geology of any particular territory is the formation 
of the rocks, soil, &c., which make up that portion 
of the earth included in the bounds of that territo- 
ry. Ina description of the rocks we should know 
and tell what kind they are, whether granite, slate, 
limestone, sandstone &c.—what soil is found there | 
whether sand, clay, gravel &c. We should also 





describe the position of the rocks whether separate 
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and detached, or whether in ledges, also in what 
direction they run whether N. 8. E. or West, what 
their dip is, that is, which way they lean or incline, 
and also what particular minerals they contain. 
Now it will not take a farmer long to learn these 
things sufficiently to tell what he has on his own 
farm. And certainly it would be a satisfaction to 
know the nature of his own premises, even if there 
should be nothing of a mineral kind, that would 
prove of great valne. “The mind loves to be satisfi- 
ed with a reason for every thing that presents itself, 
& rather than be without one, wrong reasons are of- 
ten times taken up with. But Geology would give 
him the true reasons of many things which are now 
not understood by him. Now if every farmer 
would walk over his farm and examine the rocks 
which he finds there, and ascertain their nature &c. 
&ec. and would communicate it t6 the public, how 
long would it be before great benefits would arise 
from the aggregate knowledge thus procured. You 
will find a very good little work on the principles 
of Geology at many of our Bookstores, published 
hy Browne of Boston, and specimens might be col- 
lected and kept, until you either found out what 
they were from authors or from some one some- 
what acquainted with mineralogy. What say you 
to this friend ? will you begin the search this sum- 
mer ensuing ? 





For the Maine Farmer. 
diood Sheep, the most profitable 
Siock. 

Mr. Houmes :—Were we to compare the profits 
of sheep with cows they will be found to be more 
profitable than even that kind of stock, both being 


presumed of a good kind. When compared with | 


the raising of young neat stock the comparison will 
be still more in favor of the sheep in point of profit, 
and when they are compared with the raising of 


florses there is a still greater balance in favor of | 


the sheep. Sheep will not, and do not prevent the 
raising of Hogs by the farmer, but when in the 
hands of a skilful shepherd, I think they will be 
found to be even more profitable than the hog. 
Look at the local situation of Maine as it respects 
the raising of sheep with her mountains at the north, 
and her more level land at the south ; with her clear 
running rills and agreeable climate, where they 
have less diseases than in any part of the world, 
and what does hinder us from being a great wool 
growing country, from Kittery to Calais, and from 
the sea to the mountains? I am satisfied that all 
the disposable part of the farm ought to be applied 
to sheep, and our waterfalls to the manufacture of 
the wool, and the word “farming” in Maine ought 
to imply a knowing and skilful shepherd. Your 
diseases are few, and as a preventive of what they 
are, I advise the purchase of what has been written 
on this subject. The Ken, Co. Ag. Society have 
Jately added much by publishing a work called 
the .Vorthern Shepherd. 

Spain has raised fine wool, perhaps more to the 
amount she was capable of doing than any state or 
kingdom in the known world. We are capable of 
doing as much as she has done and even more, and 
atier we have raised the wool, to manufacture it 
into the best of eloth. We have their breed of sheep 
and when there has been due improvement made 
in the shape, &c, we may promise ourselves as 
much profit as the South in her great staple cotton, 
I ask the inhabitants of Maine to look at this sub- 

ject. Bread stuff must be, and I confidently hope 
will be raised, and I see no reason why the raising 
of wool need hinder it, Let us raise bread stuff 


| gation of our lakes and streams and thereby supply |ing to be engrossed the Bill to incorporate the 
‘our seaboard with potatoes, &c., and the great val- Maine Stoek and Pattern Farm Company. | per- 


‘ley of the Mississippi with woolen cloth, and let us| ceive that you have already published this Bill and 


| never be satisfied until we have done it. I am sat-, the Report of the Committee accompanying jt, 
| isfied that we can also compete with any other state | Perhaps it would be proper to say that a portion of 
in iron. Expect great things—aim at great things. | the extracts in the Report, were taken from the Re- 
It is time that Maine lifted her head from the dust. | port of a Committee of the New York Legislature, 
April, 1835. W. /on the subject of establishing an agricultural schoo!. 
Mr. MeCrate, of Nobleboro’, moved to strike out 
. rs the third section of the Bill, which provides fo 
Mode of selling Wool Proposed. | State taking a part of the capital wm of the ag 
Mr. Houtmes :—The time is approaching when | pany. And I propose to give you the language of 
we may expect something from you, as usual, guar- | those who supported this motion, and you may re- 
ding us against the intrigues of wool speculators. | jy on its correctness, for I took it down immediate 
- _ re endeavor er pret us athe ~ a |ly from their lips. 
rigues of the unprincipled sharper who is ready to, Mr. Chas  Sebec. sai S 
take five or ten dollars from his neighbors, in the | pps em ee yo seed Ree 
price of his cow, his ox or bis horse, and go his way jae an establishment will do? Is it expected that 
boasting. | farmers can be learned any thing—[a pause} in 
This man would not however directly take 4 | this way? J ame farmer, sir, and I’m sure I don’t 
shilling from his neighbors pocket, nor would he be | want what share Town in the State of Maine, to 


found at a gambling table. But, to return to the | he farmed out to anybody. The fact is, sir, every 
* = Se) J 


i 7 , via Ay >» ! . . 
subject of wool. I would beg leave to suggest 4| man nows how to manage his own farm better 


plan, that I think would be likely to insure every | than any body can tell him. 


og 3 al ie 3 is bs , y ot * . . ~s 
wool grower a fair price for his wool. Letevery! Mr, Goodwin, of South Berwick, said, Mr. Spea- 


wool grower in our vicinity unite and appoint a | ker—This is an illegitimate child, and before we 
committee or trustees of two or more, judges of Jet jt pass we ought to 
j . 5 


wool, whose business it shall be to procure a suita- imate features. 
ble building or store, Let those trustees receives | hottom of it. 
weigh and mark every man’s bags of wool—well | 





| 
For the Maine Farmer. | 
| 





strip it of some of its illegit- 
I think there is speculation at the 


Mr. McCrate, among other things, said, “ If the 


nite > ft} nes ert each | . . . : 
put up, and at a suitable time, open and assort each | agricultural interest requires such an establishment 


‘ way y 9 ‘ eT | , ; « 

bag turning them into No, 1, 2, or 3, according to /as this, why have we not heard of it before? * * # 
their quality, setting each parcel to the credit of the | The State should never e 
owner. When a few tonsare bro’t together in this | of this kind. 


nter into a copartnership 
There are so many different kinds of 
way, and public notice is given we should be likely | soils, that no rules ean be devised which will apply 
to obtain the manufacturers price, without paying | generally or to all. The County of Hancock con- 
we know not how many speculators their fee, and | tains one kind of soil, and the County of Kennebec 
the expense would probably be much less than that | another, and so on through the State. * * * * 
of carrying it ten or more miles, and spreading it | I think no benefit will arise from it that will not be 
on the purchasers floor, who well knows that he ‘chiefly swallowed up by the County of Kennebec.” 
would not put it up again without a pretty fair) Mr. Parris, of Buckfield, moved to refer the fur- 
prospect of obtaining a cent or more on a pound. | ther consideration of the subject to the next Legis- 

A FARMER WHOSE BUSINESS IS AT HOME. lature. Mr. Humphrey, of Gray, moved to refer it 

Winthrop, April, 1835. to the first Wednesday in January in the year 1900 

'whieh motion taking precedence, it was put and 


| 
| 








For the Maine Farmer. s 
Mr. Houmes :—Inclosed, I send you a few seeds | carried. 
taken from a Water-melon, which grew on the | The motion to strike out the third section was 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. It was about twenty | opposed, and the Bill advocated by Messrs. Smart 
inches long, and I had the pleasure, while in the of Troy, Jarvis of Ellsworth, Underwood of Fay- 
City of Baltimore last Sept, of helping myself to a | ette, Dumont of Hallowell, Holmes of Alfred, Stur- 


. *-* *-* j { y. ’ » > ‘4 ; > 
large portion of it—It was a delicious repast.—I tevant of Cumberland, Phelps of Fairfield, and Ab- 


preserved the seeds for the purpose of distributing | peng Vassalborough. 
The Senate referred the Bill to the next Legis- 


them among my friends, hoping that some little ex- | ‘ 
lature, and it was sent back to the House for con- 


ertion may be used in order to raise them in Maine. | 
currence, When the House receded from their for- 


the Eastern shore of Maryland, insornuch that they | Vor and concurred with the Senate. 


give them to the hogs as we do Pumkins. Great | 1 wish to submit to Mr. McCrate the following 
queries :— 

1. Of how many primitive substances do soils 
| consist ? 


Water-melons are raised in great abundance on 


quantities are brought up the bay to the City of Bal- 
Baltimore, and are often sold for one cent each. 

As Melons require a high temperature to bring AP 
them to perfection, great care should be taken in | 2. Are the principles upon which rests the science 
selecting a proper place to plant them. A warm, of agriculture (in the broadest sense of the term,) 
light soil, af free from frost, wind and shade as the | $°erally understood? If not, would any benefits 
nature of the case will admit is indispensibly neces- | "°Sv!t from an understanding of those principles ? 
sary. Yours truly, | and what course would you devise to discover and 
| disseminate a knowledge of them ? 


Yours, &c. Sanrorp Howarp. 


CaRro.us. 
We have received the above named seeds, and | 
hope to be able to give a good account of them next 
fall.—Ed. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Smut in Wheat. 


Mr. Hoimes :—Much of late has been published 
relative to the cause and remedy of smut in our 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Stock and Pattern Farm. 


Mr. Hoimes :—I intended to have sent you be-| wheat crops. I had made up my mind to commu- 
fore, a sketch of the debate which occurred in the | nicate what I knew by way of experiment, but in 








enough and to spare, and let us improve the nayi- 





House of Representatives on the question of pass- | a late number of the Farmer there was a commu- 
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nication over the signature of a Somerset Farmer, | and it seems to be, the moving spring of vegetation. | There was no visible appearance of rust or any 
which was so similar to my own, that J am ata loss | For though plants seem to be capable of absorbing |thing else I could discover, except dry weather 
whether any additional benefit may be derived on | substances held in solution by water, not in a state | while the grain was forming to cause this defect. 
‘hat important subject. But as his process varies a | of fermentation, plants do not appear to prosper | This field had been planted with corn the year be- 
little from mine, I have concluded to make the fol- | well unless some degree of fermentation takes | fore and liberally manured, thoroughly ploughed, 








lowing statement. If you deem it of any impor- | place. And yet, it appears equally true, and sup- 
tance publish it—if not, you are at perfect liberty to ported by the strongest evidence, that too great a | 
auppress it. | degree of fermentation is equally prejudicial to the 

In the year 1817, if I mistake not, I adopted the | prosperity of some plants, In my communications | 
following method with my seed wheat. Ist. I took in the Farmer on the subject of smut in wheat, [see 
about half a bushel at a time in a common tub, | pages 259 and 339 of the 2d vol.] I noticed the ef- 
washed and scumed it until the water was perfectly | fects of the fermentation of animal manure on some 
clean. 2d. I put my wheat thus washed into open | rye plants in effecting the decomposition of the 
parrels or hogsheads, but tight, mixing about two | first roots and the rerooting process which took 
quarts of good slacked lime to each bushel. 34d. | place simultaneously with it. I had not then seen 
{dd as much water as will cover the wheat at all) any account of such a process in vegetation; but 
times, then stir it two or three times a day for two, | in reading Lorain since, I find he mentions a simi- 
three or four days, (I have had it lay six days with- | lar process which he ascribes to the seeds being 
out injury,) then drain off the water, pour your | buried too deep for the lateral roots to prosper ; in 
wheat on your barn floor or some other convenient consequence of which the vital principle in the 
place, add a sufficient quantity of plter or wood | plant forms another set of roots at a proper depth 
ashes to prevent it sticking together, and sow it on within the surface of the earth. After this, decom- 
land not previously infected with smut, and it will position then separates the frost out of roots just 
prove a sovereign remedy against that disease, (or | underneath the last set set of roots just formed. 
at least can say I have invariably found it so from | This appears plausible; but still I doubt whether 
eighteen years experience.) I would further re- | he ascribes it to the proper course. One reason is, 
inark, that I adopted the following experiment ina ‘the formation of the said roots alone is not a sufli- 
field of several acres which I sowed with wheat | cient cause for so sudden a decomposition of the 
prepared as above described, (except two lands on ‘first roots. As far as I have noticed the operation 
one side of the field) one was sowed with the same | of Nature in forming new branches or roots merely 
kind of wheat washed but not limed, the other with | for the purpose he mentions, the decay of the old 


harrowed and mixed. My conclusion is, that on 
such a soil to ensure a good crop of grain the grea- 
test part of the manure ought to lie low in the soi’, 
except a slight dressing of very fine compost ma- 
nure on the surface, or perhaps gypsum. 


Peru, March, 1835. J. HJ. 


Smutty Wheat. 
From Unpublished papers of the Kennebec Co. Ag. 
Society. Communicated by Elijah Wood. 

Set ap a leach sufficient to obtain three or four 
pails of lye of wood ashes so strong as to support 
an egg—let that be put into a large kettle and boil- 
ed, and while boiling hot, put into it, by means of a 
cloth for the purpose, as much wheat as the lye will 
cover—let it remain about one minute—then take 
it out, spread it and expose it to the air, and so on 
until you have finished the quantity you wish to 
sow. 1 would in all cases recommend washing 
wheat clean before it is prepared in any other way 
for sowing. ‘l'ake care to let the wheat remain 
longer as the lye grows colder. 





Mr. Goopae,—As the last year’s Crop of wheat 
was materially injured by smut and as many far- 
mers are annually injured in the same manner. I 
have thought fit to point out the several modes by 





unwashed wheat sowed dry—the result was, the | ones are very slow. Not so with the fermentations 
washed wheat was smutty, but that sowed dry had | of manure when it is rapid, especially in green 
double the quantity of smut the other had which | vegetable or animal substances. The first course 
was washed, while the other part of the field was | would be insufficient, the last amply so. As Lo- 


free from smut. Another circumstance [ will men- | rain was evidently an eminent agriculturist,we may | 


tion. In 18161 bought my wheat to sow in the | fairly presume he was not sparing in manuring his 
town of Freeman, sold my neighbor his wheat to | crops, and as this circumstance might be noticed 
sow—when he harvested his wheat he informed by him in fields where the grain was buried deep, 
me that it was his opinion it contained one fifth | it would be no reflection on his sagacity or intelli- 
smut—it was not limed. My field was land similar | gence to suppose him to be mistaken in this partic- 
to his, sowed with the same kind of seed, prepared | ular, and that the effect he ascribes to the seeds be- 
ax above described, and free from smut. ing buried too deep was the effect of too rapid fer- 

If it is a fact that the farmer sometimes looses one | mentation. At any rate, in my experiment, the 
filth part of his crop in consequence of neglecting | seed could not have been buried too deep. {It was 
to attend to these simple remedies, often recom- | late in the fall; the ground had been frozen con- 
mended in your excellent paper, (I say remedies) | siderably deep, and I could only get in the grain by 
for Thave no doubt but the remedy presented by | taking advantage of a warm day, and then could 
my brother farmer from Somerset is correct, and | only slightly bury the seed. The evidence in this 


other substances of the same nature will answer | case is decisive. All the evidence I can get from | 
the same purpose—besides the loss in the crop, my own recollection gves to establish the facts that | 


there is another loss in the scale of smutty wheat or |] have mentioned, and that our success in raising 
tiour amounting to 25 per cent. and the unpleasant- | grain must depend materially on our knowledge of 
ness of the bread to the eye and taste, and the mor- | the effects, under all circumstance of soil and situ- 
tification originating in the mind of every enlight- ation, of this important process in nature, connect- 
ened farmer, ought to induce every man to adopt! ed with the judicious application of such manures 
those simple remedies which his interest, his hap- | as are calculated to hasten or retard it. 
piness and the good of the public demands. | I will illustrate my views on this subject by a 
But the whys and the wherefores I leave to you, | simple statement of facts and my inferences there- 
Mr. Editor, or to some one who was born in the | from. ‘The first fact I will mention is my own field 
present century, whose heads may be more en- | of rye, the details concerning which have been pub- 
lightened and whose pens better able toexplain the lislred in the Farmer, as has been stated. One 


connection between cause and effect than your cor- | more fact however will be added. ‘The soil was | 


respondent. A Part or a Farmer. = dry and very shallow, with a hard iron bound pan 
Monmouth, April 3, 1835. | or subsoil. Of course the manure lay near the sur- 
—* | face of the ground, and from this cireumstance, as 

For the Maine Farmer. | well as from the texture of the soil, which is a loam 

Effect of Fermentation on the | where sand and gravel form a considerable propor- 
Vegetation of Grain. | tion, is in a situation to induce a rapid fermentation, 

Mr. Houmes :—Fearing my views on this im- | Now had this same dressing been applied to a soil 
portant subjeet may be misunderstood, as in my | where clay predominated the result wonld have 
anxiety to render my stories “short” if not “sweet,” ‘been entirely different. Another; field I noted last 
[ may have been too brief to be well understood. | summer in which wheat was sown, and in which 
It may not be amiss to write a special communica- | there was a luxuriant growth of straw; yet ulti- 
tion on this subject. Fermentation has been said, _mately did not yield a proportionately crop of grain. 


which it can be prevented :—Ist, let the seed wheat 
be washed clean, and while wet turn into it a lye, 
| boiling hot, made with two quarts of unslacked or 
three quarts of slacked lime in hot water, sufficient 
to cover a bushel—pursue the same rule for a lar- 
ger or smaller quantity. I have tried this method 
‘several times and it never failed of success, ‘The 
seed ought to lay in the lye at least 24 hours, and if 
| it stands 3 or 4 days no damage will ensue—2d, if 
seed wheat is steeped in a strong pickle of common 
salt about four days before it is sowed it is rarely 
known to smuf, and a little chamber-lye added to 
the pickle wili entirely prevent it—3d, seed wheat 
'soaked about four days before it is sown, in a strong 
| lie made of lime and water is rarely known to smut: 
—care must be taken that it remains the whole time 
| under the lye. Wheat will bear a strong lye, but 
care must be taken not to make it excessively strong. 
| Let the farmers pursue any of the above.methods 
jand we shall hear no more complaint of smutty 
wheat. The whole essence of smut will be destroy- 
ed, A. 


| 





India Rubber Boat—We have had the pleasure 
of examining this ingenious production, soon after 
its return from a most fortunate trouting expedition 
to Martha’s Vineyard.—The boat was invented by 
Mr. Caleb Williams, Jr., of this city, and was man- 
ufactured at the India Rubber Faetory on Eddy’s 
Point. It is constructed very much upon the plan 
of Burden’s steamboat, with two inflated cylinders 
of India Rubber cloth, connected upon the top by 
| five or six beams of light portable plank which sup)- 
| ports a deck of boards, which may be procured at 
‘almost any place where the boat isto be used. 
(The whole apparatus weighs about 20 pounds. 
The rest of the apparatus may be conveniently car- 
| ried in the bottom of a wagon or chaise. In addi- 
| tion to the whole is a seat, upon which the angler 
| may sit and hold his dominion over the finny race. 

This boat will sustain at least one ton’s weight, and 
of course, by enlarging the deck, would accomodate 
‘quite a large party. The elasticity of the cylin- 
‘ders has been proved to be a protection against 
‘their being punctured by snags and rocks. We 
‘understand the ingenious contriver has applied for 
a patent for his invention.—Providence Journal. 








| Hon. John Anderson, of this city, and Peter H. 
Green, Esq. of Bath, have been oppointed by the 
/ Governor and Council, Commissioners to visit Que- 
| bec, for the purpose of conferring with the author- 
ities there upon the advantages to be derived from 


a Railroad from this State to tha sity—Peort. Arg. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 














Wool Fairs. 


The following letter was recieved by a commit- 
tee-of correspondence of a meeting held at Shel- 
burne Falls Mass., on the 27th ult. and directed to 
be published. It is in contemplation to have a wool 


fair somewhere in Massachusetts, 
Newport (R. L) Dec. 13, 1834. 

Rev. Jos. Freco: 

S1n,—I observed by the newspapers that a meet- 
ing of the Wool-Growers was held at Shelburne 
Falls, to consider in what manner their interest 
could be best protected against the arts of specula- 
tors in that commodity. Such a plan is laudable, 
and will prove, if successful, not only beneficial to 
the producers, but to the manufacturers and public 
at large; for unless the farmers can obtain a remu- 
nerafing price for their exertions 4nd improvements 
in thie branch of industry, they will bestow less at- 
tention to it, and the trade will retrograde to the in- 
jury of all. Having been en in the business 
for some years in Germany and England, and ac- 
quired an intimate knewledge of their mode of pro- 
ceeding, [ have taken the liberty to address you, as 
one of the Committee, and shall be pleased, if my 
remarks and suggestions be instrumental in any de- 
gree in promoting so desirable an object. It is the 
practice in those countries to hold annual fairs at 
some place conveniently situated for the purpose, 
to which the farmers from miles around bring their 
Wool for sale, some in sacks, others open ; public 
weighers are appointed to weigh the Wool when 
sold, who certify to the correctness of the weight, 
and against this certificate the seller gets paid. I 
have seen at Breslau Wool Fairs, in Silesia, fifty 
thousand hundred weights of Wool exposed and all 
sold in three days.—These public markets create a 
wholesome competition amongst the buyers, and 
emulate the farmer to renewed exertions; for it 
happens with very few exceptions that the best ar- 
ticle will bring the highest price, where a number of 
purchasers are collected together. It is besides, a 
kind of yearly convention of thetrade, and brings 
the grower and manufacturer in contact, which is 
very desirable, as the latter knows what kind of wool 
works best, and can point out to the farmers, espe- 
cially to those whose Wool he has once used, faults 
imperfeetions, that he may remedy them. The cel- 
ebrity of the flocks in many parts of Germany, is 
owing, in a great measure to the intimae intercourse 
between those interested in the trade, whose com- 
mon ain isimprovement ; for if the farmer do not 
produce good Wool of good quality in every re- 
spect, the manufacturer can never make much 
headway in competition with foreign fabrications. 
I consider them as much, or indeed, more interest- 
ed, than you, in the success of your plan. The u- 
tility of great public markets has been amply illus- 
trated by the institution of cattle fairs at Brighton, 
avd cannot fail, in my opinion, to have a similar ef- 
fect on this branch of national industry. I see no 
other way of getting rid of the evil complained of, 
wiiich is a crying one, than this, and I am surpri- 
sed that their adoption has never taken place in any 
part of the country. Before their institution in 
Germany, the producers were the prey of a hun- 
gry set of Jews, and were so poorly paid that they 
lost all ambition to improve their flocks ; now buy- 
ers assemble from En sew naming all parts of Ger- 
aw) Italy, and the N etherlands, at their fairs, giv- 
ing the Weol-Growers the benefit ofan almost uni- 
versal mart. The system works well, and is advan- 
tageous to all parties except the artful speculator. 

As the trade is now carried on here, there is very 
little encouragement to the farmer to improve his 
flocks, for the Wool is not bought according to the 
respective value of each, but according to the price | 
given of the first lot sold, and your’s and mine, al- 


MAINE FARMER 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


On Draught. No. VII. 


Before proceeding to the consideration of the dif- 
ferent forms of wheels, it may be well to describe 
definitely their various 

A wheel, as I shall consider it, is composed of 
a strong circular frame of wood, of different seg- 
ments, called felloes, which are bound together by 
a hoop or hoops of iron called tires, and which gives 
the whole great strength and protects the outer sur- 
face from wear. 

This circular frame is sustained by means of 
spokes passing from the inner periphery to a nave 
or hub in the center, through which passes the ax- 
le. It will readily be perceived, that in the con- 
struction of wheels, all these different parts may be 
preserved, and yet a great diversity of form, exist. 

The most simple form is where the frame, spokes 
and center of the hub when standing on the tire, 
are perpendicular to the ground. This is the usu- 
al form of our common ox cart wheels. But it is 
easy to see, that when a wheel of this kind is made 
light, a small pressure on either side of the hub 
would have a tendency to push it es ; and to 
obviate this difficulty, they were made dishing, or 
in other words, the spokes ran in a conical direc- 
tion from the frame to the nave. 

This dishing formed a kind of areh, and gave the 
wheel great stiffness and strength in resisting later- 
al pressure. But in consequence of this conical 
form, it became necessary to place the wheel ob- 
liquely, and bend the axle downward, so that the 
spokes which support the weight, should be verti- 
cal. This form is in constant use among all our 
stage proprieters and wagoners, and generally pre- 
valent thoughout our country. But if the least 
friction is produced, when the axle runs horizontal 
to the hub, the spokes and the frame, it is easy to 
see, that this bending of the axle and inclination of 
the frame will greatly increase the resistance, and 
py when roads are not smooth and bard. 

ut a form still more absurd, was at one time in 
very general use in England, and — in this 
country. To aveid the cutting and grinding of the 
roads by these narrow conical wheels, the wagon- 
ers preserved the dishing principle, widened the 
tires, and cut down the outer periphery, so as to 
make the tire of the wheel the section ofa cone, 
This brought the lower surface of the wheel, ap- 
parently flat upon the ground, but in reality when 
in motion, ground and tore up the roads in a shock- 
ing manner. The constant tendency ofsuch wheels 
was to twist outward, as may be readily seen by 
rolling a conical tumbler across a table, and conse- 
quently the friction at the axle and the resistance 
from the ground, caused a monstrous waste of pow- 
er. 

It may be doubted whether the widening of the 
tires is advantageous under any eircumstances, for 
as all roads consist of a hard bottom, eovered with 
a stratum more or less thick, of yielding matter, and 
as the crushing or displacement of this matter forms 
a principle cause of resistance, the wider the tire 
the more it will crush or displace, and of course the 
aap the resistance ; and if the read is perfectly 

ard then certainly the narrower the tire, consistent 
with strength, the better. 

There can be no doubt, that the cylindrical form 
is the only one which ought to be admitted and the 
more horizontally the weight rests upon the nave 
and the spokes,the better. ‘To preserve the strength 
of the wheel, and to obviate the foregoing difficul- 
ties, a wheel has been constructed in England which 
seems to combine more advantages than apy other 
now in use. It consists in making felloes of a sin- 
gle ring of cast iron. The nave which is also of 
cast iron, is suspended in the center, by eight 
wrought iron spokes ; these spokes are crossed, or 
alternately dished inwards and outwards, to give 
stiffuess, without effecting the cylindrical form. It 
is supposed that six inches width of tire is quite 
sufficient, to bear a ton weight without injury to 





though worth a great deal more thau the one sold, 
must take the same price, or keep it, rather than 
sufler, which most submit to, the hardship. | 
This case ean never occur in our open market ;| 
there it will be estimated according to its own value, 
not by that of‘our neighbors, which may be better 
or worse. I shall > to give you any infor- 
imation Iam master of, on the subject. 


And remain respectfully, Sir 
re ob’ serv’t 


THOS. EVANS. 





to roads of ordinary condition, and where more or 
less weight is to be sustained, a correspondent in- 
crease or decrease of strength must be given to th 
wheel. ' 
A t variety of hubs have also been in use, but 
as I do not pretend tobe a wheel wright, I shall 
leave the craft, to direct as to their r form. 
With respect to the size of the wheel, a great di- 
versity of opinion has existed. One thing is how- 





expense must of course cause a limit to their nse- 
fulness. Small wheels are in general use, for the 
front of wagons and coaches and the increase of 
draught occasioned by thin tire seems to be com. 
— by their imereased facility of turning, 

he use of large or small wheels therefore, every 
man must determine for himself, according to his 
aa eumavw, and yee 

comparative advan or disadvan 0 

two and four wheeled vehicles, is also a ple 
point. It is contended‘on the one part, that a horse 
working alone in a two wheeled cart can pertorm 


| more work by one third, than when forming one of 


a team ; and that thus the horse ean produce more 
effect inasmuch as the wheels are larger, and his 
force applied more directly to the load. On the 
contrary it is asserted, that it requires each horse in 


a single cart should be of a superior quality to those 


working in a team, and that the wear and tear and 
attendance of several small carts, and so much grea- 
ter than of a wagon carrying the same load, that 
economy is vastly in favor of double wagons. A 
variety of other reasons are offered on both sides, 
which seem to be nearly balanced, so that I am 
willing to leave the matter where I found it, to be 
determined by every one’s own experience. 

But there is another cause, which seriously effects 
the draught of vehicles and which requires some 
special notice, to wit, the arrangement of the load 
upon the wheels. This of course embraces the 
loading of wagons and carts and the hanging of 
carriage bodies. 

In one of my former numbers, I established the 
point, that the nearer the load was brought to the 
horse, the less would be the draught, and that a 
yielding or elastic load in the direction of the draught 
greatly increased the force of traction required. 
Now in application of this principle, it is all impor- 
tant that the loading should be so arranged both in 
two and four wheeled vehicles, that the power of 
the horse can be applied directly to the load, and 
that the load should never be allowed to move or 
spring longitudinally, or in the direction of the 
movement. ‘To illustrate the latter principle it is 
only necessary to suppose a load so hung upon the 
wheels, as to allow a free and elastic action in the 
direction of the movement, or in other words to 
swing backwards and forwards; if then the wheels 
when in motion. meet a stone, the whole carriage 
may be stopped, by spending its acquired impetus 
in swinging the load Samael ; while this same load 
if fixed firmly to the wheel would by the same im- 
petus have forced the wheel over the stone with ve- 
ry little loss of velocity. In the first case, it would 
be necessary for horses to drag the load over the 
stone by main force ; in the latter they would only 
exert sufficient strength to make up the loss of ve- 
locity in striking the stone. This principle is clear- 
y illustrated in the operation of C. springs where 

e body of the carriage or load, swings longitudi- 
nally. ‘These are proverbially hard running carria- 
ges, and every hostler and coachman knows that 
they require almost double the power to propel 
them, that other spring carriages be. Our modern 
stage coaches are also partially upon the same prin- 
ciple, and though they are easy to the passenger, 
yet so far as they are permitted to yield backwar«| 
and forward, create a great loss of power. 

But while longitudinal elasticity increases the 
draught, elasticity in every other direction tends di- 
rectly to diminish it. Let us suppose the load pla- 
ced upon perfectly easy springs, which allow it to 
move freely in every direction, except longitudina!- 
ly ; when any one of the wheels comes in contact 
with a stone, the elasticity of the spring will allow 
it to run over the stone without sensibly raising the 
load which is upon it, and the force which is re- 
quired to pull the wheel over the stone, will be re- 
stored again by the descent of the wheel from the 
stone, which will tend to impel the mass forward 
with exactly the same foree as was required to draw 
it up to the top of this impediment; without this 
elasticity it would be necessary to raise the whole 
load with a sudden jerk, and thus instantaneous! 
impart rapid movement to the whole mass, whic 
would absorb inuch power, and which wouldby no 
means be renurned by the load falling down from 
the stone. We see, fore, that the use of springs 
is to enable the wheels to rise and fall according to 
the inequalities of the greund, while the load con- 
tinues one constant equable motion. 


It is upon this princip'e that coaches loaded high 








ever certain, that wheels of a large diameter offer | 


run easier than what used to be called safety coach- 


less resistance than smaller ones; but weight and es, for in the one case, the weight being so far above 
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the wheels is not easily displaced by a sudden jolt 
and therefore acts as a long spring ; while in the 
other case the load acts directly upon every little 
impediment in the road, and consequently feels 
their resistance. The advantage of placing the load 
high will not however, equally apply at low veloci- 
ties, and still less when springs are not used. 

Thus it appears, that there should be a firm un- 
yielding convection in the direction of the move- 


inent between the power employed, the weight | Soc 


moved and the wheels; in other words, that the 
force should always act directly and without elas- 
ticity both upon the load and upon the wheels; and 
that the impetus or momentum of the load, when 
in movement should always act in the same man- 
ner, Without elasticity in propelling wheels; and 
lastly, that it is highly advantageous to interpose as 
much elasticity as possible by means of springs in 
a vertical direction, between the wheels and the bo- 
dy, so that the former may rise and fall over stones 
or irregularities in the road without communicating 
any sudden shocks to the load ; and that the proper 
application of springs in all cases, even with the 
heaviest loads, will be found productive of equal 
good effect. 

~ Here I shall close my observations on the subject 
of draught. Much more might be said in relation 
t» the form and materials of Roads, but I have al- 
rady occupied more room than I intended, and 
tiis latter subject bas heretofore been pretty largely 
discussed in vol. 4, by “ Viator.” 

In conclusion, I would barely remark, that in 
civing this subject what little interest it may have 
possessed, I have drawn in part from the resources 
of several foreign works, from none more than the 
‘farmer’s Series of Useful Knowledge.’ 4 would 
again commend that work to the careful perusal of 
every practical farmer. (QvERCUS. 


Silk. 

‘The last war with Great Britain taught the Amer- 
ivcans one most excellent lesson, viz: to rely upon 
their own resources for support ; and the results of 
this one lesson have been far more uscful to us than 
would have been ten thousand of the most brilliant 
victories over the mother country. It has resulted 
in the erection of manufacturing establishments in 
almost every nook and corner of the Middle and 





Northern States—affording sure markets for the 
produce of the flocks and fields of the Northern 
farmer, and increasing the demand for the staple of | 
the Southern planter. The mechanical genius, the | 
imlustry, and the resources of the country have | 
beeu drawn out and put in successful competition 
with those of the old world—and now, at a period 
of about 20 years since sitting up for ourselves and 
manufacturing on our own hook, we find ourselves 
ainply able to supply our own demand for the most 
important articles neeessary to our comfort, and ev- | 
en to carry the war of commerce and manufactures | 
into the country ofthe enemy. In cottons and | 
broadcloths we have sueceeded admirably ; what | 
genius and perseverence have done for us in these | 
departments of manufacture, they will do for us in 
other departments. Why not try silk, then? Have | 
we forgotten the great lesson which the last War | 
taughtus? Must we wait fora rupture with France 
and a consequent failure in the supply of silks to | 
teach us the lesson again ? | 
Silk has become a common if not a necessary ar- | 





ticle of consumption. ‘The wealthy and the poor | 
use it more or less ; in robes, and veils, and hdkfs. | 
and ribbons, and thread, it is used perhaps by every 
man, woman and child, in the country ; not a but- 

ton-hole can be made without it. e are paying 
France more than six millions of money a year for | 
this very article : and yet it can be as well cultivat- 

ed and manufactured in the United States as in, 
rance. The valleys and the hills even of the | 
Green Mountain state can be made to produce silk 

—and they should be made to do it. hows enter-— 
prising Verinonters have commenced cultivating | 
the mulberry, upon the leaves of which the silk 
worms are fed, and we doubt not that a little care 
and labor they will soon find this a source of pleas- 
ure and of profit. Let those individuals persevere 
—let them impart to their neighbors and to their 
brother farmers, through the newspapers, the re- 
sult of their experiments, By so doing we doubt 
_ a bso ye? the — incredulous of the 

rac ility of raisi in New England, 
thus introduce the cubtvation of it as a regular a 








profitable branch of agriculture—Vt. Watchman. 


From the Horticultural Register. 
On the Cultivation of Asparagus. 


Having had considerable experience in the cul- 
tivation of and been so far successful as 
to raise it nearly two inches in diameter, or between 
five or six inches in circumference, some of which 
I exhibited at the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety, in the spring of 1833, and which obtained the 
iety’s premium for the and best aspara- 
gus; having, also, for several years past sold in the 
Quincy market from seventeen to twenty five cents 
the bunch,when the same sized bunches of the com- 
mon kind were selling from six to ten cents, | am 
induced at this time to inform you ard the public 
of my method of growing this delicious vegetable. 

I sow the seed in the same manner and time with 
blood beets in the spring, preparing the ground in 
the spring, preparing the ground in the same way, 
as the young or ing plants will thrive in soil 
that will grow good beets. I generally sow, and 
think it the best way, one row of beets and anoth- 
er of as s alternately, one foot asunder, which 
brings the beet rows two feet apart, the proper dis- 
tance for this vegetable. 

As asparagus makes a very small growth the first 
season it will not in the least interfere with the beet 
crop; on the other hand, 1 think it is rather an ad- 
vantage to the growth of asparagus, as the large 
leaf of the former serves to protect the weak and 
slender shoot of the latter. 

The nature of the plants likewise differs so ma- 
terially, one having a long tap root, calculated to 
draw deep from the soil, the other very sinall fibr- 
ous roots, which invariably, in this plant more than 
any I have observed, draw juices from the surface ; 
in this case neither draws food trom the other, as is 
apt to be the case when different vegetables, of the 
same habits and wants grow near each other. 

The second season after sowing it will be neces- 
sary for the asparagus to occupy the whole ground, 
the rows being two feet apart, a very proper dis- 
tance ; as the plant makes a very large growth the 
second year, they may stand in the seed rows with- 
inan inch of each other, By the above method I 
have raised from 2 to 5000 roots a year, which I 
have sold. 

In choosing and preparing the ground for putting 
down an asparagus bed, as it is called, I select a 
piece of ground that has been undertillage the year 
previous ; a sandy loamif Ihave it; if not, I add 
sand, the washings of roads or other materials, to 
bring it as near the nature of the above named soil 
as possible. I then plough very deep if the soil 
will admit 10 inches or more; cart on and spread 
about twenty cart loads of manure, or in that pro- 
portion to the acre. After this, crossplough not 
quite so deep as before, and trench furrow by run- 
ning a plough both ways in the same furrow, four 
feet apart: clear out the trenches with a shovel ten 
inches deep and one foot wide at the bottom, throw- 
ing the earth into rides between the rows as even 
as possible ; lastly, I draw in fromthe sides of the 
trenches a small quantity of fine earth, about one 
inch deep, levelling it with the hoe as it drawn in, 
and the ground is prepared for planting. Itis very 
important that the roots should be taken up care- 
fully and exposed as little to the sun and air as pos- 
sible previous to planting. My method is to start 
them from the seed bed and put them under cover 


/or into the cellar as soon after digging as able ; 


then part the roots, which come up in bunches, 
snarled together, cut off the fingers (so I name the 
roots) that are broken and ragged and pack them a- 
way in meadow moss until lam ready for planting 
which is performed as follows: The roots are taken 
to the fiekl in a basket, packed in moss, and lifted 
as you plant, placing them in astraight line on the 
bottom of the trench, from twelve to fourteen inches 
apart, taking hold of the crown of the root and pres- 
sing it gently down, carefully spreading the roots or 
fingers horizontally—& the fibres or feeders extend 
upwards to the surface ; this ] ascertained by ex- 
amining a bed that had been hoed after cutting 
time, in June. immediately before a smart shower. 
The surface of the earth was literally covered with 
small white fibrous roots. As the bed was situated 
at the brow of a large hill, a part of it was gullied 
by the water in one or two places below the main 
roots, where I had a fine opportunity to examine 
both roots and fibres. There were few, if any [fi- 
bres two inches below the main roots, notwith- 
standing that the bed was put down according to 


the old method, deep trenching, and filling in six ' 
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inches below the roots with rotten manure, 
which I found safely deposited in rather a decom- 
state, having laid several years, without be- 
ing disturbed either by roots, fibres, worms, or 
weather. It is necessary fora man to follow im- 
mediately after the one that places the roots in the 
bottom of the trench, who has some skill in the use 
of the hoe ; moving backwards, taking care to step 
each side of the roots in the trench, so as not to 
disturb them, and with his hoe scraping from each 
side of the trench, regularly so as to cover the 
crown of the roots about three inches; and the 
planting is ee A field or bed managed in 
this way has a handsome appearance the first sea- 
son, if the ridges ara kept neat and in a workman- 
like manner. Between the rows .of asparagus on 
the top of the ridges, I usually grow a very fine crop 
of tap rooted plants, which does not in the least in- 
jure it the first summer. 
After the | s shoots have made their ap- 
pearance about six inches above ground it is a i 
plan to draw a little earth around the stocks about 
an inch deep, so as to kill the weeds, which may be 
repeated in ine course of the season without inju- 
ring the row of roots on the ridge. The second 
year after planting, as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, spread along in the trenches, which will 
then be three or four inches deep, about one inch 
of light compost manure, then with a plough back 
furrow every row seperately, turning the furrows 
directly over the asparagus, making two bouts to a 
row, rake or cross harrow, and the bed will be lev- 
el, sng | no more care that season except keep- 
ing down the weeds. The third spring, as soon as 
the weather permits, burn the old stocks on the 
ground, spread at the rate of twenty cart loads per 
acre, of good compost or horse manure, and plough 
it in, taking care to turn narrow furrows ied not 80 
| as to injure the crown of the root ; then rake 
or harrow, and the bed will be in readiness for 
thering, or cutting, which should be done in the 
ollowing manner ; As soon as the shoots project 
five or six inches above the ground, and before the 
buds begin to open, cut them off with a knife about 
one inch or less below the surface of the ground ; 
(not three or four as is recommended by soine the- 
orists,) as all that grows below the surface is stringy 
and tough and not fit to eat. The old stump im- 
mediately deeays, and makes the best of food for 
the plants. I continue cutting, about two months 
from the time I begin in the spring, having no re- 
gard to the twenty first day of June, or any other 
particular day, as the plant naturally produces a 
given quantity of shoots every season without inju- 
ry to the root. 

The above method should be ee om yearly, os 
long as the bed lasts, which im this climate, I pre- 
sume will continue to produce well from thirty to 
forty years, under the above treatment. The bed 
that produced the large shoots I spoke of, was put 
down in 1819; in 1853, the season I sold my farm, 
the produce was equal, if not superior, to any tor- 
mer year. 

Yours, &c, 
D. CHanpLer, 


Thompson Island, Feb. 1835. 


Mr. Benson’s Speech. 


The Resolve for the purehase and distribution ot 
the Northern Shepherd being under discussion, 

Mr. Benson of Winthrop, said; I will endeavor 
to answer the enquiry of the gentleman from East- 
port, and as the petition from which this Resolve 
originated was entrusted to my care, I hope the 
House will indulge me for a few moments while | 
give some of the reasons in favor of its passage. 

The Northern Shepherd is a treatise upon the 
diseases and management of “yy It is designed 
to be, and I have no doubt is, for I have that opin- 
ion from practical men well qualified to judge of its 
merits, a valuable manual to guide and direct the 
Woolgrowers of Maine in the management of their 
flocks. This book was published by the Kennebec 
Co. Agricultural Society, and I will state the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to its publication. It 
is a fact, well known I presume to og members 
of this House, to all engaged in Sheep husbandry, 
that disease and death, for a number of years, and 
particularly in the winters of 1831 and ’2, prevailed 
to an alarming extent in the flocks of our State.— 
The subject was brought before the Kennebec Co. 





Agricultural Society at their meeting in June 1882, 
aud many ofthe intelligent farmers of Kennebec, 
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4 after heving stated the number of Sheep they had | proposed by this Resolve as a gift. They render | 
e lost, expressed their opinion that Wool-growing|an equivalent for every farthing to be recieved.— , __— 

‘ could not be a profitable business unlgss more infor- |'They merely propose to sella single copy of the | ‘ 
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mation could be obtained upon the diseases which | Northern Shepherd to be placed in each town | and | Maine Anti-Slavery Society, 
we _— oman Sat flocks, ane gpd ag organized plantation, for the benefit of all the or The Executive Committee of the Maine Anti- 
ty and i have no doubt correctly, that Maine with her | zens of the State. And what is to be done wit . : 
i innumerable hills and valleys is well adapted and | the funds thus derived? I answer, they go into | Slavery Society, « . meeting held = Hallowell on 
destined to become a great wool growing country. | the treasury of the Kennebee Co. Agricultural So- | the 11th inst., appointed the following gentlemen 
At the sare time, to derive the full benefit of this | ciety, thence to be diffused in premiums for the | delegates to represent that body on the second An- 
important branch of Agriculture, and to promote as | encouragement of Agriculture, Manufactures and | nyal meeting of the Am. Anti-Slavery Society to be 
much as possible the objects for which the Society | the Mechanic arts, to any and every competitor in 


> 
ee 








was formed, the dissemination of useful knowledge | the County who will present at our annual Cattle 
and the advancement of the agricultural interests,| Show and Fair the best stock, crop, or manufac- 


held in New York on Tuesday, May 12th, 1835. 
David Thurston, Ezekiel Holmes, Stephen Sew- 


it was voted, “To choose a Committee to collect 
information upon the diseases to which Sheep are 
subject in this climate, with the prevention and 


cure; the best breeds of Sheep and the mode of 


improving them; with such matter as would be 
useful in a Treatise upon Sheep generally, should 
the Kennebee Co, Agricultural Society deem it ex- 
pedient to publish a work on this subject.” 


The Commiteee, selected for their intelligence | 


and practical knowledge was raise? They pro- 


ceeded to the performance of their duties by pre- | 
paring a set of questions, which in the form of a) 


circular, they addressed to the principal Wool- 
growers in N. England, thus eliciting in the an- 
swers they recieved, important information upon 
the several topics embraced in the vote to which I 


have referred. This information, with whatever | 


else their own experience and research enabled 


them to procure, thus embodied in their Report, | 
which by order of the Society was published and | 
forms the book, for the purchase and distribution | 


of which, the Resolve under consideration was in- 
troduced, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what objections are urged | 
against the passage of this Resolve? I have heard | 


but one, and that came from the gentleman from 


Gray, who has moved its indefinite postponement. | 


He gravely tells the House that his constituents 
have given him no instructions in favor of it, and 
therefore he shall vote against the purchase of this 
book. 

Sir, I ask for what purpose we are sent here? 
Is it not, in the exercise of our best judgements to 


do all we can to promote the public good? Are | 
we so far to underrate ourselves and those who}! 


have selected us to represent them, that we can 
perform no act until we have obtained instructions 
from our constituents? No, Sir, while I would 
respect their will, and endeavor to represent their 
views upon this floor, I am not to be made a mere 
machine to remain motionless until they pull the 
wires. We are clothed with some discretionary 
power, and at the same time are, and ought to be, 
held accountable for a sound and judicious exercise 
of that power, 

The question for us to settle, is, will the passage 
of this Resolve promote the public good 2? It was 
reported by the Committae on Agriculture a Com- 
mittee whose peculiar duty it is to watch over and 
advance the agricultural interest of our State, an 
interest of paramount importance, and upon which 
all others mainly depend. This book, I am au- 
thorized by that Committee to say, contains valua- 
ble information upon sheep husbandry, one of the 
most important branches of Agriculture. And here 
1 wish to be clearly understood. I do not say that 
that Committee are bound to vote for this Resolve 
because they have reported it; but [I do say that 
their report in its favor stamps upon the book their 
approbation of its merits, and I will give my reason. 

Previous to their hearing the petitioners, a copy 
of the book was, | think, put into the hands of each 
member of the Yommittee for his examination.— 
They were informed by the petitioners that they 
did not wish to practice any imposition upon the 
public, and therefore should be unwilling to have a 
Resolve reported in their favor unless the book, in 
the opinion of the Committee, contained valuable 
matter and was entitled to public patronage. At 
the same time the Committee were desired, if they 
found the work to be a good one, containing infor- 
mation useful if disseminated, but from the present 
state of the treasury, they might not deem it expe- 
dient to make the appropriation, still, to give the 
fostering care of the State. I say then, that while 
I claim the opinion of the Committee in favor of 
the book, I do not pretend that their report pledges 
a single member to vote for the Resolve. It is for 
them as wellas other members of the House, to 
determine whether the appropriation shall be made. 

Mr. Speaker, the petitioners do not ask the sum 


\tured article. ‘There is here no private speculation ; | all, Asbury Caldwell, Winthrop. 

'the officers of the Society, with the exception of| Asa Redington, Jr., Benj. Tappan, John Hovey, 

‘the Rec. Secretary, who recieves but little more | John Eveleth, Augusta. 

\than he pays out for stationary and postage, serve| Calvin Newton, Geo. L. LeRow, H. W. Day, J. 

| without money and without price, ‘There are then 'C. Morrill, Eliphalet Gow, Waterville. 

no private feelings to gratify, no individual interest) Nehemial Pierce, Monmouth. 

to be advanced by the passage of this Resolve. It} Arthur Drinkwater, Geo. Shepherd, Ebenezer 

must be supported and sustained upon its merits,) Dole, Rob’t Gardiner, D. Rice, Charles Dummer, 

its tendency to promote the public good, or it can- | Sam’l R. Gilman, Benjamin Wales, Hallowell. 

not be sustained at all. | Sam’! F’. Hussey, Sam’! Fessenden,Nathan W ins- 

The origin of the book, which is proposed to be | low, James F. Otis, P. H. Greenleaf, John Wins- 
purchased and distributed, I have already stated. | low, James Appleton, Sam’l Edwards, William 
| That it contains valuable matter, and is an able | Coe, Henry Goddard, Geo, Ropes, Isaac Winslow, 
| treatise upon the diseases and management of | Geo. H. Cheney, Geo. Fessenden, John Appleton, 
sheep, I have the authority of good judges tor say- | Portland. 

_ing, and shall be supported in it by the members of| _ 8. L. abrage John Godfrey, Jos. C. Lovejoy, 
the Committee on Agriculture who have given it | Royal Clark, Allan Hains, John Pierson, Bradford 

‘a careful examination. ‘That sheep husbandry is | Harlow, John Barker, Alex Drummond, J. W. Na- 

one of the most important branches of Agriculture, | son, Bangor. 

I am cofident no one will deny. It is a fact that} Wm. Smyth, Geo. E. Adams, David Nutter, 

more money is recieved by our farmers from the | Brunswick. 

sale of their wool than from any other one article ;| Josiah IT. Hawes, Topsham. 

and, our lumber only excepted, it is the most im-| Jos. P. Fessenden, South Bridgton. 

portant export we have in the State. Charles Soule, Worth Bridgton. 

It has often been said that the agricultural inter-| Wales Lewis, Brewer. 

‘est has not recieved that portion of the fostering| Carleton Hurd, Pryburg. 

care of the State to which it is entitled. There is} Stephen Thurston, W. Prospect. 

too much truth in this remark: and while it is our! Jacob Abbot, La Fayette Perkins, Weld. 

duty to legislate impartially for all classes in the} TT. B. Robinson, Wayne, 

community, it should be our pride to do every| Sam’l Talbot, Sam’l Colcord, Seth Bass, Wilton. 

‘thing in our power to improve and advance the Ag-| Isaac Rogers, John Titcomb, John Church, Jr., 
riculture of our State, and to remove every cause | John Bailey, Farmington. 
of complaint from those who are engaged it. that! John A. Vinton, Sylvanus Bordman, Mew Sharon. 
hqnorable employment. | Geo, W. Hathaway, James Brewer, Bloom/field. 

But itis said the subject now before the House is| James Dinsmore, Milburn. 

‘trifling—that the book will recieve from an enlight! Jacob Southwick, Harriss Foster, Moses Puring- 
ened public the patronage which it deserves, with- | ington, Edward Southwick, Vassalboro’. . 
ont our legislation. I am aware, Mr. Speaker,; Sam’l M. Pond, Bucksport. 
that the appropriation asked is small; but | have| Sam’l Pickard, Lewiston. 
yet to learn that the subject is trifling. I did sup-| Edward Little, Danville. 
pose the subject upon which the book treats, was! Burleigh Smart, Kennebunk. 
on all hands admitted to be important, and that it! Rev. M. Millet, Saco. 
is ably treated gentlemen do not deny. This Re-! Samuel Cordis, Mereer. 

solve proposes to place one copy in each town and| Wm. C. Stockbridge,John Butler, V. Yarmouth. 

organized plantation. to spread the information it} John R, Bearce, Gorham. 

‘contains before the public, to let all the farmers in | Cornelius Dillingham, C. H. Kent, Freeport. 

the State know that the work exists,and thenIam! Josiah Tucker, Madison, 

willing they should pronounce upon its merits. | Wooster Parker, Castine. 

| Mr. Speaker, nothing new in the history of legis-| Willard Child, Calais. 

| lation is here proposed. Other works have been! Thomas T. Stone, Josiah 'T, Crooker, Machias. 

| thus purchased and distributed by our predecessors, —-- 

and in other States the same course has been pur-| Col. Benjamin C. Howard of this city, and Rich- 

sued. ard Rush,Esq. of Pennsylvania, have been appoint- 

The Legislature of New York in 1810, ordered | ed Com missioners to settle the boundary dispute be- 

‘one thousand copies of Mr. Livingston’s treatise tween Ohio and Michigan. It has been erroneously 
upon Sheep to be printed for the use of the State, | stated in some of the papers that Mr, Rives was ap- 

}and then gave him the privilege of striking off as | pointed in conjunction with Mr. Rush. 

many copies more as he pleased. His book was Balt. Chronicle. 

| considered entitled to the patronage of the State, | 
and recieved it. The length oftime that haselapsed | The Kentucky Journals appear to be generally 

| since its publication, the improvements that have in favor of commencing their great rail read at 

been made in rearing and treating sheep, the impor- | Louisville, on the Ohio, and thence meeting at 

) tance that the wool-growing business has assumed | lexington the one from Frankfort. 

in this State, and the difference in climate, have | 


rendered a treatise adapted to the present times | 























Scrence 1n Russia.—In one of the last sittings 
necessary for our farmers. I contend that we have | of the Academy of the Arts and Sciences of St. Pe- 
/it in the Northern Shepherd, and I hope we shall | tersburg, it was resolved that the sum of 10,000 rou- 
disseminate the information it contains by the pas-' bles (nearly 5001.) should be appropriated to the 
'sage of this Resolve- We shall thereby show, that | purchase of the manuscripts, copper-plates, cid her- 
while we are fostering and protecting our literary | barium of the late Marshal Von Biberstem. The 
institutions aud other interests, we are not entirely | academy also approved of the application of a sim- 
unmindful of Ae@ricutturs, the foundation upon | ilar sum towards the first year’s expense of an “ Ar- 
which our prosperity must depend. her Journal through the Russian domin- 
ions.” ‘The same meeting gave its sanction te the 
By the Apalachicola Advertiser, we learn that acquisition of a collection of birds, in which the 
the weather was never known so severe in Florida, | Zoological Museum is at present deficient. 
as the present season—even in March, considerable | ——_ —— 
ice formed in the Chattahochee, so as to be an im- Nassau,March 4.—It is reported, and we believe 
pediment to steam navigation. It is feared the or- ‘truly, that the English Goverment has given up its 
ange, lemon, fig and banana trees are all destroyed. | claim to Clay Sal, and it now belongs to the Span- 
eee oston Courrer. ish Crown. The Ameriean goverment has for a 
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long period of time, been anxious to become pos- 
cessed of that valuable key, whereon is an inex- 
haustible Salt Pond, perhaps the best in this quar- 
ter of the world. If the English government was e- 
ver in rightful possession of that key, it bas not, in 
our opinion, consulted its own, or the interest of 
the Bahamas, in relinquishing its claim ; and if it 
should ever be transferred to the Americans, the re- 
sult would be very disadvantageous to those enga- | 
ced in Salt making here, the article of Salt being 
the staple commodity of these islands, which at 
present is in a very depressed state, owing to the 
low price of the articles in the United States, its 
principal market.—Bahama Argus. 





Burden’s Patent Horse Shoes.—We became acci- 
dentally in possession of a hore shoe manufactured 
at the Troy fron and Nail Factory, by a machine 
lately invented by Mr. Burden, which, in addition 
to the rich reward the inventor connot fail to real- | 
ize, is conferring a lasting benefit on the country. | 
These shoes will be put up in casks of assorted size, 
(similar to nails) and sold at a price but little above 
the horseshoe Iron in bar—thus ‘saving the la- 
horiows process of pounding them out with the 
hammer, as has been done from time immemorial. 
—NV. Y. Star. —-—— 


Curious Pledge.—At the Paisley police court, a 
man was recently brought up and fined for ill using | 
his wife, and as he had no money, he was locked 
up. Afier he had remained in confinement for 
some time, he offered to leave bis arm in pledge for 
the amounts of the fine. This having been agreed 
to, he unserewed his arm and walked off in high 
glee. 

Arrest of a Counterfeiter—James Wilson a gen- 
dJeman from “ Down East,” was arrested in Phila- 
delpbia on Monday last, charged by a number of | 
persons with forgery and uttering counterfeit notes, 
purporting to be notes of the Bank of the United | 
States. He was held to bail in ths sum of 20,000. 














Sale of Wool.—A Claremont, N. H. paper says 
that Dr. Leonard Jarvis, of that town, sold, a few | 
days since; 18,000 pounds of wool—all of his own | 
raising—and recieved for the same about $ 14,000. 

Proll taste—A person who advertises himself in | 
a western paper, to be a small farmer and in want | 





Notice. 


} 

Mr. Cuarves Rossins being about to remove | 
from town—those citizens who feel willing to unite 
in a public demonstration of their respect for his 
character and moral worth, and of their gratitude 
for his services, both as an instructor, in the pleas- 
ing and sublime science of Music, and as an able 
and efficient coadjutor to the several choirs and 
amateurs in town, and who also feel it a duty to| 
acknowledge in a formal manner, their high regard | 
for him as a friend—a neighbor and a fellow citi- 
zen, and wish to give him a lasting testimonial of 
their respect for his scientific and philosophical at- | 
tainments, are requested to meet at Masonic Hall | 





Cast Iron Ploughs, 
Of Hitchcock’s and Stone’s make, for sale by 
PELEG BENSON, Jr. & Co. 
April 15, 1835. 





Temperance Notice. 

JAMES BELL, A. B. of Readfield, will deliver 
an Address before the Winthrop Union Temper- 
ance Society, on SUNDAY afternoon next, at five 
o’clock, at the Rev. Mr. Thurston’s Meeting House. 

April 23. H. HUTCHINS, See’y. 


(> SILK HATS > 





Tus Eventne (Friday the 24th,) at seven o’clock. | Manufactured and for sale, wholesale and retail, at 





Per order. | 


Wanted Immediately. 


I wish to hire a good common Laborer, to do 
farming work on my farm, for one year or less. 


ELIJAH WOOD. 
Winthrop, April 24, 1835. 





Waggon and Sleigh Making. 


The subscriber having taken the upper part of 


HORACE GOULD’S SHOP, will carry on the | 


above business in its various branches, where he 
will keep constantly on hand Waggons and Sileighs 
for sale, warranted to be made of good materials 
and in a workmanlike manner. 

He will attend to Painting and repairing Car- 
riages at short notice, 

He also keeps on hand an assortment of CABI- 
NET FURNITURE for sale. 

JOHN J. MILLIKEN, 
Winthrop, April 24, 1835. 





KeNnNEBEC, 88.—t a Court of Probate, held at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the second Monday of April, 4. D. 1835, 

hy ee CHANDLER, Administratrix on the 

{state of MIL'TON CHANDLER, late of 

Winthrop, in said County, deceased, having pre- 

sented her second account of administration of the 

Estate of said deceased for allowance : 

Ordered, 'That the said Administratrix give notice 
to all persons interested, by causing a copy of 
this order to be published three weeks successively 


J. HOOPER’S 
| Fashionable Hat Store, 
| Water Street, Augusta, Me. 


Axso—-A large assortment of DRAB HATS of 


every description and color, together with a prime 
| assortment of Black, Beaver and Muskrat Hats, for 
' gentlemen and youth. 
| Atso—CLOTH CAPS, new Spring style, and 
a large assortment. All of which will be sold on 
such terms as cannot fail to suit purchasers, 

Please call and examine before purchasing else 
where. 

Augusta, April 20, 1835, 6m12 


Ruta Baga & Carrot Seed 
For sale at this office. 








Black Morgan---F'rom Vermont. 
“pat champion of Morgan Horses will stand 


for the use of Mares the ensuing season at the 
| following places, viz: at A. Lane’s Stable in Wayne 
| Village, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays ; 
‘at Seth Beal’s Stable at North Turner, on Tues- 





_days; and at Readfield Corner on Thursdays ot 


|each week, to commence the first week in May, 
}and end the first week in July. 

| BLACK MORGAN was sired by the famous 
Horse Sherman Morgan; and is thought by good 
_judges to be the most perfect horse ever sired by 
| that noted horse. 

| Specimens of his stoek may be seen at either ot 
the above named places, and those in favor of im- 
| proving their breed of Horses are respectfully in- 


of a wife, offers a premium of $100 to any female ‘in the Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that | yjted to call and see for themselves. 


candidate for matrimony who will become bone of | they may appear ata Probate Court to be held at | 


his bone,” and change labors with him ;—that is to | 
say, she to take charge of the ploughing, the plant- | 
ing, the pigs, et cetera, and he of the pots, the pud- | 
dings, the babies, et cetera. If he should succeed | 
in his * search for a wife,” under these conditions, | 
the modus operandi of the experimentalists would be | 


well worth witnessing.—V. Y. Sun. 
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Marriages, 





| 
| 
In Camden, Mr. William Francis Y. Simmons | 
to Miss Susan Malthews. 

In Hallowell, Mr. Dwight Minor to Miss Johan- | 
neh Kinney. 


Augusta, in said county, on the second Monday of 
May next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and 
shew cause, if any they have, why the same should 
not be allowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 
A true copy. 

Attest: Geo. Rosinson, Register. 


REMOVAL. 


James Dealy---Tailor, 


Respectfully intorms the inhabitants of Winthrop 
and its vicinity, that he has taken the shop recently 


occupied by Ezra Warrman, Jr. where he wil 





| be ready to wait on those who may favor him with | 199 


| ‘Terms.—lour Dollars by the Season or six dol- 

lars to ensure a foal, one dollar down and five dol- 
‘lars when the mare proves with fval; all favors 
| gratefully acknowledged by the subscribers, 

| H, W. OWEN, 

LEMUEL BARTLETT. 

| Wayne, March 31, 1835. 





Farm For Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale the farm upon 


| which he now lives in Winthrop, Said faem 
_istwo miles from the village and about eight miles 
from Augusta, and was formerly known by 

the name of the Stephen Pullen Farm. It contains 
acres, and is conveniently divided into tillage, 


In Waterborough, Mr. Nahum Thompson to Miss | their custom ;—being a subscriber to the Report of) pasturage, mowing and wood land. It is well wa- 


Lucinda Whitten. 
ns ee ee 





Fashions as reported by Messrs. T’. P. WituiaMs 
& Co. of the City of New York, he will receive 
them as often as reported, which will enable him 


_tered—has near the house a good spring and two 
| good wells of water. About 25 acres are first rat 


brook intervale. There is annually cut upon the 


Deaths. at all times to make garments in the latest style, | farm about 35 tons of hay, 25 of it of the first qual- 





In Waldoborough, Wade Hampton, son of Gen. | 
Denny McCobb, aged 19 years; Mrs. Mary Jane, 
wife of Mr. Henry Shuman ; wife of Dea. George | 


| and as well as can be done at Hallowell or Augus- | 


ta, the assertions of those who patronize Mechanics at 


| those places to the contrary notwithstanding. 


fe has just received the Spring and Summer 
Fashions for 1835, for all kinds of garments now 


Miller. 


In Wells, Mary M. only daughter of Nicholas Wr; viz:—Dress Coats—Waistcoats—Pantaloons | 


—Frock Coats (different kinds)—Shooting, Military, | 


Gilman, Esq. aged 16 years. 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, April 13, 
Reported for the Boston Patriot. 
At market 235 Beef Cattle, 15 pairs Working Ox- 
en, 20 Cows and Calves, 64 Sheep, and 890 Swine. 
Prices. Beef Cattle—Prices have advanced as 
will be seen by our quotations (say 25c) ; prime at 
eae good at 32 6d a 33s; thin at 28s 6da 
Working Oxen—Sales were effected at 7 
75, 84, 88 and 95. “ ne 
‘ows and Calves—We noticed sales at 
25, 26, 27 50, 30 and 35. ™ 
Sheep—Prices not made known. 














Ball, Riding and Youth’s Dresses, &c. &c. 


{(7" Currine done in the neatest manner and 
warranted to fit, and no pains spared to have every 
garment from his shop done in the best manner.— 
Grateful for past patronage, a continuance is res- 
pectfully solicited. 

Winthrop, April 15, 1835. 


Particular Notice. 


ALL persons who are indebted to the subscriber 
for the services of his Horses, Conqueror and Hick- 
ory, are reminded that they must make immediate 
payment,—delays are a 

EO. W. STANLEY, 

Winthrop, April 12, 1835. 








ity. There is also about 8 acres of second growth 


| Sugar maples, affording an excellent chance for the 


| 


| offered on reasonable terms—one half of the pur- 
chase money down, and the remainder in good se- 
curity in three annual payments. 
WM, H, BEARCE, 
Winthrop, April 8, 1835. 


Tavern House for Sale. 


HAT well known TAVERN HOUSE in 
Wayne Village, and now occupied by AL- 
PHEUS LANE, on the road leading from Augus- 
tato Paris and Dixfield, Said House is in good 
repair and very convenient. It is thought to be as 
good a country stand for a Tavern as any in this 
ounty. Said House will be sold very cheap if 
applied for soon—possession can be given the first 
of April. For further iculars enquire of AL- 
PHEUS LANE on premises, or GIDEON 
LANE, Jr. of Leeds, 





|manufacture of maple sugar—probably ee or 
more trees now ready for tapping, ‘The whole is 
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Poetry. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Prayer. 
How sweet to pray in soine secluded grove, 
ben murmuring waters breathe their notes of 
ove ; 
*Tis but one look, one accent, one desire— _[fire. 
The heavens descend around and all the soul’s on 


And who may pray ?—may monarchs on their 
thrones, 


Whose days are spent in cares, whose nights in 
groans ?— 

Yes, kings may feel amid their pomp and care, 

The balmy joys of heaven directed prayer ; 

And learn substantial joys and bliss unstained, 

In regal show nor royal sceptre gained ; 

But poured in streams around devotions shrine, 

Seraphic, heart dissolving and divine ; 

Such joys as last when empires fall to dust, 

And spears and shields and gold shall gather rust, 

And titles are forgotten and unknown, 

And God shall reign supremely and alone. 

The learned philosopher, whose eager eye 
Kens those broad fields where other planets lie, 
Who in his contemplation talks with stars, 

And hears unmoved the thunders awful jars ; 

Who feels some joy in his astonished soul, 

As comets blaze and suns and systems roll ; 

May, mid his walks from earth to other spheres, 

Feel rea) bliss in penitential tears— 

Nor tears alone, for Newton loved to pray, 

And found more glory in one hallowed ray 

Of his Creator’s love, than all which shone 

From those bright burning worlds which prop Je- 
hovah’s throne. 
* * * . . * 

High on a rock the frantic victim hung 

Like a lone laurel, tempest-torn and wrung, 

Her eyes flashed wild upon the vowed by star, 

For ne was false, and was away and far! 

No hope or wish lit up her blasted breast, 


tales, enables us to add one item more, which is, 
that the original of the jous schoolmaster, was 
not the individual generally considered as such, who 
still resides in this country.—But Jesse Martin a 
gentleman who bore the birchen sway at the period 
of which the legend speaks, aud who afterwards re- 
moved further up the Hudson, and is since deceas- 
ed. The location is a most delightful secluded 
spot, eminently suited to the musings and mastery 
of mind ; and we are informed that it is the design 
of the ) a rare without changing the style of as- 
pect of the premises, to put them in complete re- 
pair and occupy them as a place of retirement and 
repose from the busines and bustle of the world. 
Rest, we say, calm and soaring spirit, yet the con- 
sciousness of the proximity,and the many excellen- 
cies of our countryman, may often urge us even to 
intrusion, to seek with feeling friendly grasp, the 
hand that in obedience to the heart hath repeatedly 
refreshed and blesed us with its bland and beauti- 
ful conceptions.— Westchester NV. Y. Herald. 
Anecdote of De Witt Clinton,or hitting the Nail on 
the Head.—A few months previous to the death of 
this great benefactor of his native state, in company 
with his lady and younger children, he paid a visit 
to the Messrs. Thornburns’ Seed and Flower Estab- 


, | lishment in Liberty street. ‘The elder of the {firm 


waited on them with his usual polite attention, and 
accompanied them to their carriage which was in 
waiting at the gate. The governor, after handing 
in his wife and little ones, threw a glance along the 
front of the building and premises around. Says 
he, Mr, Thornburn, you once told me you were a 
nail maker by trade. Mr. T. replied he did, and 
that the name of mechanic was his greatest pride. 
Well said Mr. Clinton, when you purchased the 
friends’ meeting house, “ you hit the nail on the 
head.” The prediction has been verified. The 
Messrs. Thornburns have just sold the premises for 
one hundred thousand dollars, In the year 1826, 
they made this purchase for twenty-six :housand 
dollars. We heard Mr. T., senior, remark, that he 
landed in New York, forty years ago, with three 
cents in his pocket, and his nail-hammer in his 
hanp. He may now be called the richest man in 
America, for he says he has enough—.Vew York 
Commercial. 

Severe Penance.—Sir George Staunton visited 
a man in India, who had committed a murder, and, 


But she was fixed and sorrow weighed and pressed ; in order not only to save his life, but what was of 


No word she spoke ; but like a withered rose 

Which leaves its stem when angry Boreas blows, 

She but reclined, not choosing life or death, 

—Like hovering martin on the evening breath— 

She disappeared, nor left a sigh above, 

To tell of knaves or disappointed love. 

O had she known where ‘gilead sheds her balm,’ 

And Jesus whispers passion’s sea a calm ; 

O had she known the hallowed bliss of prayer, 

That rock—that wave had never seen her there. 
Criro. 


much more consequence, his caste, he submitted to 
the penalty imposed; this was, that he should 
sleep seven years on a beadstead, without any mat- 
rass the whole surface of which was studded with 
points of iron, resembling nails, but not so sharp as 
to penetrate the flesh. Sir George saw him in the 
fifth year of his probation, and his skin was then 
like the hide of rhinoceros, but more callous; at 
that time, however, he could sleep comfortably on 
his bed “ of thorns,” and remarked, that at the ex- 
a ag of the term of his sentence, he should most 
ikely continue that system from choice, which he 
had been obliged to adopt from necessity. 
Amaranth, 


— 





Miscellany. 





Washington Irving.—We ‘are high] tified to 
learn that our much admired fellow pm Wash- 








A Husband Wanted.—There is said to be now 
living at St. Mary’s, in one of the lower counties of 
Maryland, a lady at the age of 105 years, of whom 
the following account is given :—“ Her mental fac- 
ulties{are unimpaired—she is in excellent health and 


ington Irving, has purchased a small property of spirit—rides on horseback as dextrously as a 


about ten acres, eminently romantic in its location 
and appendages, on the bank of the Hudson, near 
the residence of his nephew, Oscar Irving, abont 
three miles south of the village of Tarrytown. On 
the premises just mentioned, there is still standing 
an old stone house, built in the ancient Duch style 
of architecture, during the French war by Wolfred 
Asker, and afterwards purchased by Van Tassel one 
at least, of whose descendants has been immortali- 
zed in story Ny the racy pen of its present gi 
proprietor. e‘also understand that it is the iden- 
tical house at which the memorable tea-party was 
assembled, so faithfully and admirably described in 
the inimitable legend of Sleepy Hollow, on that dis- 
astrous night, when the ill-starred Ichabod wasjre- 
jected by the fair Katrina, & also encountered the 
companionship of Brom Bones in the char- 
acter of the headless Hessian. 
The characters in this delectable, drama are 
mostly known to onr readers but time, that tells all 


trooper—laces in her corsets—attends the toilet 
punctually, and what is more surprising, she is now 
as willing to be married asshe was 90 years ago.” 
There’s a sweetheart for you. 








Notice. 


S. CHANDLER has removed to the Store op- 
posite the Factory. Calculating on building a 
Store, he is disposed to sell what goods he has on 
hand low, and very many at cost. He respectfully 
invites his friends and former customers to call. 


Winthrop, April 8, 1835. 
SAW MILL. 


7 subscriber having hired the Saw Mill peeoging to 
the Winthrop Manufacturing Company, would give 
notice that the same is in complete order for sawing, and 
solicits a share of patronage. C B. MORTON. 
Wantep—A few straight grained Rock and 
White Maple LOGS. 








THE 
New York Lady’s Companion, 


DEVOTED TO 


The selections will be made with taste and judg- 
ment, from the most celebrated and distinguished 
English, French and German Periodicals on a 
that will be at once agreeable, entertaining in- 
teresting, and at such a low price, that it can be ob- 
tained by every class of readers. This publication 


to every branch of the community, and all articles 
will be of a moral, pleasing and instructive nature. 

It will be issued on the 15th of every month, 
stitched on a colored cover, printed on good paper, 
with new and handsome type; and contain from 
forty to fifty large octavo pages, which will form at 
the close of the year two uncommon large volumes 
for the small sum of THREE dollars per annum, 
payable in advance ; the last number of each volume 
will be accon:panied by a beautiful engraved title 
page and index.—The work will occasionally be 
embellished with splendid drawings and engravings. 

The advantages arising from the above publica- 
tion will be easily conceived,—containing by far a 
greater quantity of reading, than could in any other 
way be brought together in one form and in regu- 
lar and standard manner, which is far preferable to 
keeping Scrap Books and Atsums, or preserving 
every piece that is interesting to the reader; where- 
as in the proposed publication, all can be preserved 
alike and in a suitable style for poe | and thus 
not only do credit to the library of the Philosopher, 
but add. greatly to the knowledge and amusement 
of every branch of the present generation. 

A publication on this plan has never been at- 
tempted in New York, although many of a similar 
nature have been long established in our sister cit- 
ies with great success; the Publishers therefore begs 
to assure the public, that his arrangements are such 
that he hopes to meet the patronage of an enlight- 
ened and Siscriminatin community. 

Several gentlemen of known literary talent have 

nerously tendered their assistance to enable the 

ublisher.to accomplish his object in commencing 
the “ New York Lady’s Companion.” 

All those splendid sketches that have gained such 
celebrity in Soames and Italy, will be translated and 
re-printed in the columns of this monthly periodi- 
cal. The great range of materialsthe publisher has 
already in his power, together with the assistance 
offered, will enable him to present to the public 
such a work as he hopes will; meet their approba- 
tion, and hefasks only for the support, the merits of 
the publication may entitle him. 

{= Subscriptions received at No. 58 Wall street 
up stairs—where letters may be addressed to the 
subscriber ( paid.) 

*.* Post Masters and others becoming agents for 
this work, are required to remit only $2 50 to the 
publisher for each subscriber. Persons furnishing 
five subscribers and rapier | the amount of sub- 
scription, $15, will be entitled to the work free for 
one year. 

Agents and others are requested to transmit the 
names of subscribers by the 20th of April, and the 

rice of subscription on the receipt of the first num- 

r, or the second will not be forwarded. 

Advertisements will be inserted on the cover, on 
reasonable terms. WM. W. SNOWDEN. 

New York, Feb. 25th, 1835. 


Stock for Sale. 


IX likely young BULLS, from 1-2 to 7-8 Im- 

proved Daten Short Horned breed, from 8 
months to 2 years old. Also a number of Heifers, 
one, two alk three years old, sired by the Bull 
Maine Denton. Enquire of Ta. PIERCE, near 
Readfield Corner. 


Readfield, Feb. 20, 1835. 
Just Published, 


And for sale at this office—THE NORTHERN 
SHEPHERD, being a Report of a Committee of 
the Kennebec County Agricultural Society, upon 
the Diseases and Management of Sheep. 


April, 1835. 


| will be of that nature which will ensure its success 











Lost, 
A Silver ever pointed PENCIL. The finder will 





much oblige the owner by leaving it at this office. 








